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Their character, and were given up to purposes of amusement
to'the** rather than to trade. This view is unsupported by any
sixteenth evidence; and it is certainly wrong to suppose that, even at
the close of the Middie Ages> English fairs had lost their
vitality as a commercial institution or were attended
" merely by the local people who dwelt in their neighbour-
hood " *. One striking illustration will serve to indicate that
as late as the sixteenth century the fair often remained an
important centre of internal trade. In the opening years
of Henry VIII.'s reign Redcliffe, a suburb of Bristol, obtained
the grant of a fair, but it proved ' prejudicial and harmful'
to the interests of the citizens, who applied for relief to
the Star Chamber. Their indictment (1529) sets forth how
craftsmen of Bristol found themselves unable to dispose of
their wares, inasmuch as purchasers now stayed away from
the city and resorted instead to the fair. In particular they
alleged that " cappers of London and other foreign cappers
of this realm " sold their caps at the fair, " by means whereof
the cappers of Bristol have less utterance of their caps to
their great losses and hindrance and to the impoverishing
of three or four hundred people as carders, spinners and
knitters, which, before the time the said fair was kept and
used, had their livings by the cappers of Bristol which for
the most part now are put from their work ". The merchants
of the city also declared " that the continuance of the fair
at Candlemas shall be the decay of merchants and navy of
the port of the city ". All the trade, they added, was
attracted to the fair : "all strangers repair thither with all
kinds of merchandise which they sell to other strangers as
at that time do resort thither ". Finally, the city revenues
suffered a great loss of toll, since " strangers withdraw until
the time of the fair and then all things are custom-free "2.
Nor was Redcliffe fair the only mart to attract traders
1 A. Law, " Town Life ", in The Economic Review, iv. 385 (cf. also Cun-
ningham, Growth of English Industry, ed. 1910, vol. i. 451). Three state-
ments seem open to criticism : (i.) that the new fairs " only lasted from
one to three days " ; (ii.) that they " were frequented merely by the local
people " : (iii.) that they " assumed a holiday rather than business char-
acter ". The abstention of foreigners was due, of course, to the fact that
the carrying trade was passing into English hands.
1 Select Cases in the Star Chamber, ii. 252, 261 seq.